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creatures ever seen; for he pawned his military cloak, lined
with marten fur, to pay the master of bis ship, and was put
on shore in his waistcoat. The lord of Grauthuse received, fed,
and clothed him, lending him besides money and ships, without
which he would never have been restored to his country and queen.
Edward invited his benefactor to England. Lord Hastings re-
ceived him, and led him to the far side of the quadrangle of Wind-
sor castle, to three chambers. These apartments were very richly
hung with cloth of gold arras; and when Grauthuse had spoken
with the king in the royal suite, he presented "Mrn. to the queen's
grace, they then ordered the lord chamberlain Hastings to conduct
him to his chamber, where supper was ready for him. After
refreshment, the king had him brought immediately to the queen's
own withdrawing-roorn, where she and her ladies were playing
with little balls like marbles, and some of her ladies were playing
with ninepins. Also king Edward danced with Elizabeth, his
eldest daughter. In the moioiing the king came into the quadrant,
the prince also, borne by his chamberlain, called master Yaughan,
bade the lord Grauthuse welcome. The innocent little prince,
afterwards the unfortunate Edward V., was then only eighteen
months old. Then the queen ordered a grand banquet in her own
apartments, at which her mother, her eldest daughter, the duchess
of Exeter, the king, and the lord of Grauthuse all sat with her at
one table.

Elizabeth, in January, 1477, presided over the espousals of her
second son, Richard duke of York, with Anne Mowbray, the infant
heiress of the duchy of Norfolk. St. Stephen's chapel, West-
minster, where the ceremony was performed, was splendidly hung
with arras of gold on this occasion. The queen led the little bride-
groom, who was not five, and her brother, earl Rivers, led the
baby bride, scarcely three years old. They afterwards all partook
of a rich banquet, laid out in the Painted-chamber. Soon after
this infant marriage, all England was startled by the strange
circumstances attending the death of the duke of Clarence. The
queen had been cruelly injured by Clarence. Her father and her
brother had been put to death in his name; her brother Anthony,
the pride of English chivalry, had narrowly escaped a similar fate:
moreover, her mother had been accused of sorcery by his party.
She did not soothe her husband's mind when Clarence gave h^rn.
provocation. In fact, on the first quarrel, his arrest, arraign-
ment,- and sentence followed. He was condemned to death,
and sent to the Tow^r. In his dismal, prison a butt of malmsey
was introduced one night, where he could have access to it. The
duke was found dead, with his head hanging over the butt. Glou-